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stood that in the event of Croatia gaining her independ-
ence she renounced all pretensions to Dalmatia. In
the event of a break-up of Jugoslavia, Italy would
annex the Adriatic coast from Fiume to Cattaro.

There was no written contract. It was a "gentle-
man's agreement." Such agreements are made when
the mutual Interest is sufficient to make a signed docu-
ment superfluous. For Pavelitch and Perchets this
agreement was a gamble. They would be well paid
as long as they proved serviceable, but at the whim
of their employer they might be cast off into an inhospit-
able world. They must constantly show results in
order to ensure continued financial support. They
gambled on two possibilities: Either they would make
enough money in five years to retire from the business,
or war would break out between Jugoslavia and Italy.

The Fascists decided to have Pavelitch domiciled
in Italy and gave him a villa on the Viale Castelfidardo,
at Pesaro. They showed their habitual lavishness in
the funds they placed at his disposal. The struggling
lawyer, who had never known what it was to be free
from financial worry, became a rich man. Perchets
was given ample credit at Vienna and would receive
his subventions through an Italian agent there. He
would be able henceforth to indulge his taste for
luxurious night life.

Neither of the men abjured his Jugoslav nationality,
but Pavelitch obtained an Italian passport under the name
of Antonio Serdar and was quite free to use it to make
journeys to Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, wherever he
wished. He was not debarred from leaving Italy,
because his masters knew he was bound to return.
Perchets obtained a new passport from the Bulgarian
Legation in Rome and became Matthew Tomof, a
Bulgarian journalist.

It was believed that Pavelitch had begun to enroll
an army in Croatia and he was told that he must trans-
port it to Italy and recruit it further by all means in his